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THE POST OFFICE.—ROWLAND 
HILL, ESQ. 


It is generally agreed, that we are indebted 
to Persia for the earliest organization of a 
system of communication by means of posts 
and couriers, which Cyrus found necessary for 
the effective government of his vast empire. 
Having ascertained how far a good horse 
might go in a day with ease and expedition, 
he caused stables to be erected at suitable dis- 
tances throughout his dominions, and furnished 
each with a complement of horses and men. 
There was also a Postmaster at each of these 
stages, whose duty it was to receive the packets 
as they arrived, and immediately to dispatch 
them with fresh horses and couriers. Marca 
Polo describes similar establishments in the 
Mongol empire ; and Mr. Davies states, that 
the Chinese government adopt the same means 
of transmitting their expresses, which, in case of 
urgency, their couriers are expected to convey 
one hundred miles per day until relieved. 

The French government established a system 
of posts for its own use in 1464, but it was 
not until 1619 that a plan was formed for the 
transmission of private letters in France, when 
a public letter office was opened. 

A few years prior to this, the Count de Taxis 
established posts in Germany, as a private 
speculation, but the government soon adopted 
it, and in 1616, the Emperor Matthias gave 
to the Count in fief the charge of Postmaster. 

In this country, posts for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers appear to have existed before 
the middle of the sixteenth century ; Queen 
Elizabeth had a chief Postmaster, and James I. 
created the additional office of Postmaster for 
foreign parts, which was confirmed by his 
successor, ‘*‘ for the better accommodation of the 
English merchants.” In 1635, a letter office 
for England and Scotland was opened, and the 
rates of postage settled by royal authority, 
but its benefits were limited to a few of the 
principal roads. 

Mr. Edmund Prideaux, who had acted as 
Chairman of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the rates of postage during the Pro- 
tectorate, was appointed Postmaster-general ; 
and in the execution of his office first estab- 
lished, in 1649, a weekly conveyance of letters 
into all parts of the kingdom, at rates which 
were continued until the reign of Queen Anne. 
Before Mr. Prideaux’s appointment the estab- 
lishment cost £7000 per annum beyond its 
income; but the growing appreciation of its 
utility, and the increased wealth, intelligence, and 
security of the empire, are forcibly exhibited in 
the rapidly increasing revenue subsequently 


office revenue for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland was farmed at £10,000 per annum; 
in 1685, it amounted to £65,000 per annum; 
in 1699, to £90,006 ; acentury later it brought 
£400,000 to the Exchequer; and in 1825, that 
amount was quadrupled, it having then reached 
£1,670,219, at about which sum it has con- 
tinued to 1839. 

Towards producing the above beneficial 
results, the improvements introduced by Mr, 
Palmer in 1784 have largely contributed, 
This gentleman was the proprietor of a theatre 
at Bath, and in the transaction of his business 
observed, that the post which left that city on 
Monday night did not deliver its letters in 
London until three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the following Wednesday, and 
sometimes even later. On the other hand, the 
Diligence coach, which left on Monday after- 
noon, arrived in time sufficiently early for the 
delivery of packets by ten o’clock on the 
Tuesday morning. This manifest defect in the 
post office system was also aggravated by others; 
the letter bags from the post office were entrusted 
to boys, who were not only ill-paid and ill- 
mounted, but were frequently of characters so 
questionable as to lead to the suspicion that they 
were privy to the frequent interception and plun- 
der of the mails by robbers, who then infested 
the public roads. 

The principal improvements suggested by 
Mr. Palmer, and slowly, but gradually adopted 
by the government, were the substitution of 
coaches with armed guards for the post-boys; 
and such an arrangement of the hours of de- 


parture for the mails from the towns in the 
country, that they should arrive simultaneously 
in London at an early hour in the morning, 
and that the whole should quit the Metropolis) 
at the same hour in the evening. 

The first mail coach upon Mr. Palmer's 
plan left London for Bristol on the evening of 
the 2d of August, 1784. As a reward for 
his improvements, Mr. Palmer was appointed 
comptroller of the post office, with a salary of 
£1500 per annum, which he enjoyed until 
1792, when some disputes occurring, a party] 
grew up against him, which he was not suff-| 
ciently powerful to encounter, and he was} 
suspended. On subsequent petitions, however, | 
he was reimbursed by Parliament, although} 
very inadequately to his merits. He died m| 
1818, | 

It would extend this notice to an in 
convenient length were we to attempt t 
describe the machinery by which this complex} 
establishment is maintained in uninterrupted] 
and efficient operation, and it is the less need- 
ful, as the conveyance of the mails by railways 


accruing from this source. In 1653, the post 


will probably effect, and in some instances has 
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already effected, a complete revolution in the 
system, not only in their superior despatch in 
transmission, but in the saving of time gained 
by sorting the letters whilst on their way by 
clerks, who accompany the mail in a carriage 
constructed for the purpose. 

The important change which is associated 
with and has given celebrity to the name of 
Rowland Hill, will also form a new era in post 
office statistics; the grounds of the reduc- 
tion of the single postage of letters through- 
jout the United Kingdom to the uniform rate of 
one penny, are generally known, and need not 
be enumerated here, as they are fully stated 
in the conclusion of the following extracts 
from a paper read at a recent meeting of the 
Statistical Society, ‘‘on the results of the New 
Postage arrangements,” communicated by Mr. 
Hill himself, which will afford our readers 
greater pleasure and more valuable informa- 
tion than we could furnish from any other 
authority. 


On the subject as a source of revenue he 
observes :— 


“ The net revenue has fallen from upwards of 1,600,0001., 
the amount in 1839, to less than 500,000/., the produce of 
1840. An opinion has been expressed, that the falling off 
isin effect greater, inasmuch as government is probably 
paying not less than 100,000/. per annum for the transmis- 
sion of letters. Asa set-off, however, against this, it is to 
be observed, that, under the old system, the government 


payments to the Post Office were about 60,000/. per annum, 
y and that in the statement made above, the remaining 40,000/, 
d is within a small sum allowed for. Though the diminution 
f/f | in the revenue of the Post Office, immediately followed the 


reduction in postage, yet, it was not until the third quarter 
of 1840, that any diminution appeared in the total revenue 
of the country, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
among the causes tending to sustain the revenue under so 
important a diminution of taxation, increased ‘facility of 
communication has a place, a source which the author 
always held out as likely to produce, to a considerable extent, 
compensation to the revenue. The gross revenue of the 
Post Office has fallen off from nearly 2,400,0001., the amount 
in 1839, to 1,340,000/., the revenue of 1840 ; but the*public 
could hardly expect that so enormous a reduction in the rate 
of postage should produce more than half the gross revenue 
within the first year. The fact, however, of the net revenue 
not having made progress, may, at the first view, excite 
|more anxiety, but the writer conceives this decline to be 
oaly in appearance, and. capable of satisfactory explanation, 
which he gave.” 


til 
rty|B| The next topic is the cost of management, 
ffi-\a| Which he states has increased from £750,000 


to £850,000. 


“ Here the question arises, to what extent is the increase 
attributable to the additional number of letters? It appears 
that the cost of management in 1839 exceeded that of 1838 by 
70,000—which increase could have no origin in the reduced 
tate of postage. The most important item in the increase is 
the transit of the mails, the expense of which, in 1839, ex- 
ceeded that for 1838 by 34,000/., and has again advanced 
about 33,0007. in 1840. This is to be ascribed chiefly to the 
additional payments for railway conveyances, which have 
increased from 10,0002. to 51,000/.; while the expense of 
conveyance by mail coaches, instead of diminishing, has 
ilso increased. The explanation of this apparent anomaly 
is to be found partly in the establishment of the day mails, 
but chiefly in the fact that the opening of the railways, by 
diminishing competition on parallel lines, has produced an 


augmentation in the charges for mail conveyance, amounting, 
in some instances, even to double the previous cost. Thus 
it will appear, that the causes which increased the expendi- 
ture in 1839 over 1838 were in full operation, so far, at 
least, as one important department is concerned, for pro- 
ducing a similar increase, in 1840. Some idea of the mag- 
nitade of the cost of transmission may be formed from the 
fact, that the present rate of payment to the Birmingham 
and Grand Junction Railways alone is 47,000/. per annum. 
_ Mr. Hill proceeds to shew, on various bases, 
the actual and probable increase of letters. 


“ The total number of letters posted in Great Britain and 
Treland, during the week ending the 22d of March 1840, 
was under 3,070,000; and the total number for the corre- 
sponding week in 184] was upwards of 3,700,000—the 
increase being more than 21 per cent. It must be borne in 
mind, that as this increase of 21 per cent. is an increase 
upon the number for March 1840, which was itself, as 
appears by the return, an increase of nearly 100 per cent. 
on the number before the reduction of postage, it follows, 
that the increase between March 1839 and March 1840 is, 
upon the old number of letters, an increase of full 40 per 
cent.—making up a total increase, since the reduction of 
postage, of at least, 140 per cent. Unless, therefore, some 
circumstance tends to show that the rate of increase is on 
the decline, it may be fairly assumed that the present rate 
of increase is 40 per cent. on the old number of letters. 
The seasons of the year materially affect the number of 
letters: the week in February last, which includes St. Val- 
entine’s Day, exhibits an increase of about 400,000. Another 
important cause, which will probably lead to a considerable 
increase, is the greater frequency and despatch in the trans- 
mission and delivery of letters.—In support of the import- 
ance of these sources of increase, Mr. Hill mentions some 
striking circumstances connected with the enormous increase 
which has taken place in the number of letters passing 
through London. The General Postletters passing through 
the London oilice comprehend more than a third of the 
whole number for the United Kingdom; and it appears, that 
the number of letters for the twelve weeks terminating on 
the 27th of April 1839 was, 4,800,000; for the correspond- 
ing period in 1840, 10,100,000; and in 1841, 15,000,000. 

After analysing the results of this great experiment by 
various other tests, the writer concludes by comparing the 
results obtained by the new system, with the expectations 
that he held out in bis pamphlet and evidence, premising 
that these were all founded on the supposed adoption of his 
entire plan. Our limits will not permit us to give Mr. Hill's 
comparison ia detail, but we subjoin the leading features,— 
Ist, He calculated that an additional increase of fourfold in 
the number of letters would sustain the gross Post Office 
revenue; 2d, That such an increase in the number of letters 
would involve an addition of about 300,000/. per annum to 
the expenses of the Post Office; 3d, That the net revenue 
would tall from about 1,600,000/. to 1,300,0001 ; 4th, He 
held out the expectation that the above increase of fivefold 
would eventually be obtained; 5th, He expressed an opinion 
that the first year's increase would be to the extent of 
threefold; 6th, He conceived the public would pay the 
postage in advance; 7th, That the illicit transmission of 
letters would cease; Sth, That the increased opportunity of 
communication consequent upon the adoption of the plan, 
would produce great moral, social, and commercial advan- 
tages, and would prove particularly acceptable and beneficial 
to the poorer class: further, that the deficiency reckoned 
upon in the net revenue of the Post Office, would eventually 
be made up by increased productiveness in other fiscal de- 
partments. 

These were the expectations held out by Mr. Hill —With 
respect to the first three heads, he staies, that it is as yet 
impossible to test his anticipations as to the effect of a five- 
fold increase, but, that means exist to test them on such in- 
crease as has been obtained. The increase in the chargeable 
letters is now about two and a half fold, and should, there- 
fore, according to the author's calculation, afford about half 
the former gross revenue ; but as the latter is considerably 
more than half of what it was, he conceives his anticipa- 
tions to be thus far, at least, fully realized. With respect 
to the increased expense, he shows, that the real increase 
fairly chargeable to Penny Postage, is about 44,000/. whereas 
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that anticipated by him was 58,000/. on an increase of the 
number of letters of two and a half fold. The net revenue 
which he calculated would arise from the present number of 
letters, was 428,000/. per annum. The actual net revenue 
for 1840 was 465,0001. He is of opinion that the complete 
adoption of the plan will eventually secure a five-fold increase 
in the number of letters, and considers, that there would 
have been a three-fold increase in the number of letters in 
the first year, had the whole plan been brought into opera 

tion. Allthe information which can be obtained tends to 
prove, that the illicit transmission of letters has ceased. 
With respect to the moral, social, and commercial advanta- 
ges, as also to the beneficial effect on the other branches of 
the revenue, he finds it impossible to give thus early any 
precise information, but conceives that there is no doubt of 
the plan having been of great benefit to commerce, science, 
and society ;, and lastly, it is well known that the Postman 
has now to make long rounds through humble districts, 
where, heretofore, his knock was rarely heard.” 


Unlike many other experiments, however, 
success must be the criterion of the value of 
this important change, and time only can give 
the verdict; but the boldness of the attempt, 
whether successful or otherwise, will doubtless 
give an interest to our Portrait of the Postage 
Reformer, by the talented Samuel Sly, of 
London,* and which we are happy to enhance 
by appending the autograph of 


Carlee Aa 


TWO SCENES IN VIRGINIA. 


On a lovely morning toward the close of 
spring, I found myself in a very beautiful 
part of the Great Valley of Virginia. Spurred 
on by impatience, I beheld the sun rising in 
splendour and changing the blue tints on the 
tops of the lofty Alleghany mountains into 
streaks of purest gold, and nature seemed to 
smile in the freshness of beauty. A ride of 
about fifteen miles, and a pleasant woodland 
ramble of about two, brought myself and my 
companion to the great Natura Brince. 

Although I had been anxiously looking 
forward to this time, and my mind had been 
considerably excited by expectation, yet I was 
not altogether prepared for this visit. This 
great work of nature is considered by many as 
the second great curiosity in our country, Nia- 
gara Falls being the first. I do not expect to 
convey a very correct idea of this bridge, for 
no description can do this. 

The Natural bridge is entirely the work of 
God. It is of solid limestone, and connects 
two huge mountains together, by a most beau- 
tiful arch, over which there is a great waggon 
road. Its length from one mountain to the 
»ther is nearly eighty feet, its width about 
thirty-five, its thickness forty-five, and its 


* All the other wood engravings in this work are by 
the same artist. 


perpendicular height above the water is not far 
from two hundred and twenty feet. A few 
bushes grow on its top, by which the traveller 
may hold himself as he looks over. On each 
side of the stream, and near the bridge, are 
rocks projecting ten or fifteen feet over the 
water, and from two hundred to three hundred 
feet from its surface, all of limestone. The 
visiter cannot give so good a description of the 
bridge, as he can of his feelings at the time, 
He softly creeps out on a shaggy projecting 
rock, and looking down a chasm from forty 
to sixty feet wide, he sees nearly three 
hundred feet below, a wild stream foamin 
and dashing against the rocks beneath, as if 
terrified at the rocks above. This stream is 
called Cedar Creek. He sees under the 
arch, trees whose height is seventy feet; 
and yet, as he looks down upon them, they 
appear like small bushes of perhaps two or 
three feet in height. I saw several birds fly 
under the arch, and they looked like insects, 
I threw down a stone, and counted thirty- 
four before it reached the water. All hear 
of heights and of depths, but they here see 
what is high, and they tremble, and feel it 
to be deep. The awful rocks present their 
everlasting butments, the water murmurs 
and foams far below, and the two mountains 
rear their proud heads on each side, separated 
by achannel of sublimity. Those who view 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, and allow 
that none but God could make them, will here 
be impressed that none but an Almighty God 
could build a bridge like this. 

The view of the bridge from below, is as 
pleasing as the top view is awful—the arch 
from beneath would seem to be about two 
feet in thickness. Some idea of the distance 
from the top to the bottom may be formed, 
from the fact, that as I stood on the bridge 
and my companion beneath, neither of us 
could speak sufficiently loud to be heard by 
the other. A man from either view does 
not appear more than four or five inches in 
height. 

As we stood under this beautiful arch, 
we saw the place where visiters have often 
taken the pains to engrave their names upon 
the rock. Here Washington climbed | up 
twenty-five feet and carved his own name, 
where it still remains. Some wishing to 
immortalise their names, have engraven them 
deep and large, while others have tried to 
climb up and insert them high in the book of 
fame. 

A few years since, a young man, being 
ambitious to place his name above all others, 
came very near losing his life in the attempt. 
After much fatigue he climbed up as high a 


| 
| 


possible, but found that the person who had 
before occupied his place was taller than him- 
self, and consequently had placed his name 
above his reach. But he was not thus to be 
discouraged. He opened a large jack-knife, 
and in the soft limestone, began to cut 
places for his hands and feet. With much 
patience and industry he worked his way 
upwards, and sueceeded in carving his name 
higher than the most ambitious had done 
before him. He could now triumph; but 
his triumph was short, for he was placed in 
such a situation that it was impossible to de- 
scend, unless he fell upon the ragged rocks 
beneath him. There was no house near, from 
which his companions could get assistance. 
He could not long remain in that condition, 
and, what was worse, his friends were too 
much frightened to do anything for his relief. 
They looked upon him as already dead, ex- 
pecting every moment to see him precipitated 
upon the rocks below and dashed to pieces. 
Not so with himself. He determined to as- 
cend, Accordingly he plies the rock, with his 
knife, cutting places for his hands and feet, 
and gradually ascended with incredible labour. 
He exerts every muscle. His life was at 
stake, and all the terrors of death rose before 
him. He dared not look downwards, lest his 
head should become dizzy; and perhaps on 
this circumstance his life depended. His 
companions stood at the top of the rock ex- 
horting and encouraging him. His strength 
was almost exhausted; but a bare possibility 
of saving his life still remained, and hope, the 
last friend of the distressed, had not yet for- 
saken him. His course upwards was rather 
oblique than perpendicular. His most critical 
moment had now arrived. He had ascended 


4, considerably more than two hundred feet, and 
8°|\f |had still farther to rise, when he felt himself 
iy fast growing weak. He thought of his friends, 


and all his earthly joys, and he could not leave 
them. He thought of the grave, and dared 
not meet it. He now made his last effort, 
and succeeded. He had cut his way not far 
from two hundred and fifty feet from the water, 
in a course almost perpendicular; and in a 
little less than two hours, his anxious com- 
panions reached him a pole from the top, and 
drew him up. They received him with shouts 
of joy, but he himself was eompletely ex- 
hausted. He immediately fainted on reaching 
the top, and it was some time before he could 
be recovered ! 


It was interesting to see the path up these 


7 awful rocks, and to follow in imagination 
xe this bold youth as he thus saved his life. 
+! His name stands far above all the rest, a mo- 


nument of hardihood, of rashness, and of folly. 
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We lingered around this seat of grandeur 
about four hours, but from my own feelings 
I should not have supposed it over half an 
hour. There is a little cottage near, lately 
built; here we were desired to write our 
names as visiters of the bridge, in a large 
book kept for this purpose. Two large 
volumes were nearly filled in this manner 
already. Having immortalised our names by 
enrolling them in this book, we slowly and 
silently returned to our horses, wondering at 
this great work of nature; and we could not 
but be filled with astonishment at the amazing 
power of Him, who can clothe himself in 
wonder and terror, or throw around his works 
a mantle of sublimity. 

About three days’ ride from the Natural 
Bridge brought us to a little place called Port 
Republic, about twenty miles from the town 
of Staunton. Here we prepared ourselves to 
visit another curiosity. The shower was now 
over, which had wet us to the skin—the sun 
was pouring down his most scorching rays— 
the heavy thunder had gone by; we threw 
around our delighted eyes, and beheld near us 
the lofty Alleghany rearing his shaggy head. 
The south branch of the Shenandoah river, 
with its banks around with beautiful trees, 
was murmuring at our feet—a lovely plain 
stretched below us as far as the eye could 
reach; and we, with our guide, were now 
standing about half way up a hill nearly two 
hundred feet high, and so steep that a biscuit 
may be thrown from its top into the river at 
its foot—we were standing at the mouth of 
Wier’s Cave. This cavern derives its name 
from Barnet Wier, who discovered it in the 
year 1804, It is situated near Madison’s 
Cave, so celebrated, though the latter cannot 
be compared with the former. 

There were three of us, besides our guide, 
with lighted torches, and our loins girded, now 
ready to descend into the cave. We took our 
torches in our left hands and entered. The 
mouth was so small that we could descend 
only by creeping, one after another. A de- 
scent of almost twenty yards brought us into 
the first room. The cave was exceedingly 
cold, dark, and silent, like the chambers of 
death. In this manner we proceeded, now 
descending thirty or forty feet-—now ascending 
as high—now creeping on our hands and 
knees, and now walking in large rooms—the 
habitations of solitude. The mountain seems 
to be composed almost wholly of limestone, 
and by this means the cave is lined throughout 
with the most beautiful incrustations and sta-— 
lactites of carbonated lime, which are formed 
by the continual dripping of the water through 
the roof. These stalactites are of various and 
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elegant shapes and colours, often bearing a 
striking resemblance to animated nature. At 
one place we saw over our heads, what ap- 
peared to be a waterfall, of the most beautiful 
kind. Nor could the imagination be easily 
persuaded that it was not a reality ; you could 
see the water boiling and dashing down, see 
its white spray and foam—but it was all solid 
limestone. 

Thus we passed onward in this world of 
solitude—now stopping to admire the beauties 
of a single stalactite—now wondering at the 
magnificence of a large room—now creeping 
through narrow passages, hardly wide enough 
to admit the body of a man, and now walking 
in superb galleries, until we came to the 
largest room called Wasuineton Harr. This 
is certainly the most elegant room I ever saw. 
It is about two hundred and seventy feet in 
length, about thirty-five in width, and be- 
tween thirty and forty feet high. The roof 
and sides are very beautifully adorned by the 
tinsels which Nature has bestowed in the 
greatest profusion, and which sparkle like the 
diamond, while surveyed by the light of 
torches. The floor is flat, and smooth, and 
solid. I was foremost of our little party in 
entering this room, and was not a little 
startled as I approached the centre, to see a 
figure, as it were, rising up before me out 
of the solid rock. It was not far from seven 
feet high, and corresponded in every respect 
to the common idea of a ghost. It was very 
white, and resembled a tall man clothed in 
a shroud. I went up to it sideways, though 
I could not really expect to meet a ghost in 
a place like this. On examination I found 
it was a very beautiful piece of the carbonate 
of lime, very transparent, and very much in 
the shape of a man. This is called Wasuinc- 
Ton’s StatuE—as if nature would do for this 
hero what his delivered country has not done 
—rear a statue to his memory. 

Here an accident happened which might 
have been serious. One of our party had 
purposely extinguished his light lest we should 
not have enough to last. My companion 
accidentally put out his light, and in sport 
came and blew out mine. We were now 
about sixteen hundred feet from daylight, with 
but one feeble light, which the falling water 
might in a moment have extinguished. Add 
to this, that the person who held this light 
was at some distance viewing some falling 
water. 

“ Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant.” 
We however once more lighted our torches; 
but had we not been able to do so, we might, 
at our leisure, have contemplated the gloomi- 
ness of the cavern, for no one would have 


come to us till the next day. In one room we 
found an excellent spring of water, which 
boiled up as if to slake our thirst, then sunk 
into the mountain, and was seen no more, 
In another room was a noble pillar, called the 
Tower or Baer. It is composed entirely 
of stalactites of lime, or, as the appearance 
would seem to suggest, of petrified water. It 
is about thirty feet in diameter, and a little 
more than ninety feet in circumference, and 
not far from thirty feet high. There are 
probably millions of stalactites‘ in this one 
pillar. 

Thus we wandered on in this world within 
a world, till we had visited twelve very beau- 
tiful rooms, and as many creeping places, and 
had now arrived at the end—a distance from 
our entrance of between twenty-four and 
twenty-five hundred feet; or, what is about 
its equal, half a mile from the mouth. We 
here found ourselves exceedingly fatigued; 
but our torches forbade us to tarry, and we 
once more turned our lingering steps towards 
the common world. When we arrived again 
at Washington Hall, one of our company 
three times discharged a pistol, whose report 
was truly deafening; and as the sound rever- 
berated and echoed through one room after ano- 
ther till it died away in the distance, it seemed 
like the moanings of spirits. We continued 
our wandering steps till we arrived once more 
at daylight, having been nearly three hours 
in the cavern, We were much fatigued, 
covered with dirt, and in a cold sweat; yet 
we regretted to leave it. From the farther 
end of the cave I gathered some handsome 
stalactites, which I put into my portmanteau 
and preserved as mementos of that day’s visit. 

To compare the Natural Bridge and Cave 
together as objects of curiosity, is exceed- 
ingly difficult. Many consider the Bridge as 
the greatest curiosity ; but I think the Cavern 
is. In looking at the Bridge we are filled with 
awe; at the Cavern with delight. At the 
Bridge we have several views that are awful; 
at the Cave hundreds that are pleasing. At 
the Bridge you stand, and gaze in astonish- 
ment; at the Cave awfulness is lost in beauty, 
and grandeur is dressed in a thousand captivat- 
ing forms. At the Bridge you feel yourself to 
be looking into another world; at the Cave 
you find yourself already arrived there. The 
one presents to us a God who is vei,” ‘ won- 
derful in working,” the other exhibits the 
same power, but with it is blended Joveliness 
in a thousand forms. In each is vastness. 
Greatness constitutes the whole of one; but 
the other is elegant, as well as great. Of 
each we must retain lively impressions ; and 
to witness such displays of the Creator's 
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power, must ever be considered as happy 
events in our lives. While viewing scenes 
like these, we must ever exalt the energy of 
creating power, and sink under the thoughts 
of our own insignificance. The works of 
nature are admirably well calculated to impress 
us deeply with a sense of the mighty power of 
God, who can separate two mountains by a 
channel of awfulness, or fill the bowels of a 
huge mountain with beauties, that man, with 
all the aid of art, can only admire, but never 
imitate.— Todd’s Simple Sketches. 


THE MONUMENT OF LONDON 


was erected in commemoration of the restoration 
of the Metropolis after its destruction by the 
great fire in the year 1666. It is a fluted col- 
umn of the Doric order, built of Portland stone. 
The plinth is twenty-eight feet square, and the 
pedestal forty feet high. The north, south, 
and east panels contain Latin inscriptions, hay- 
ing reference to the direful events of which it 
is intended to be the remembrancer to future 
ages. The west panel is ornamented with 
allegorical sculpture-work, significant of the 
great fire, and the events with which it was 
connected. The greatest diameter of the shaft 
of the column is fifteen feet, and the height 
about one hundred and sixty feet. Within 
thirty-two feet of the top is a balcony, which 
is terminated by a curious large gilded flame. 
The entire height of the column is two hundred 
and two feet. The interior consists of a stair- 
case of black marble, which contains three 
hundred and forty-five steps, and opens into 
the balcony, affording an extensive view of 
London and the adjoining country. 

The inelegant and objectionable inscriptions 
on the panels seem to have been suggested by 
amind less chaste than that which conceived 
and executed the design of this noble column. 
The principal and most appropriate inscription 
is on the north side, and runs thus :—‘“‘ On the 
2d of Sept. 1666, eastward two hundred and 
two feet (the height of this column,) a most 
terrible fire broke out about midnight. Driven 
on by a high wind, it proceeded with incredible 
noise and fury, and wasted not only the adja- 
cent parts, but also places very remote. It 
consumed eighty-nine churches, the city gates, 
the Guildhall, many public buildings, thirteen 
thousand two hundred dwelling-houses, four 
hundred streets. Out of twenty six wards, it 
utterly destroyed fifteen, and left eight others 
shattered and half burnt. The ruins of the 
city were four hundred and thirty-six acres, 
from the Tower, by the side of the Thames, to 


the Temple Church, and from the north-east 


gate along the city wall to Holborn Bridge. 
To the estates and fortunes of the citizens it 
was merciless, but to their lives very favour- 
able, that it might in all things resemble the 
last day. 

* The destruction was sudden; for in a small 
space of time the same city was seen most 
flourishing and reduced to nothing. Three 
days after, when this fatal fire had baffled all 
human counsels and endeavours, in the opinion 
of all, it stopped, as it were, by the will 
of Heaven, and was extinguished on every 
side.” 


The inscription on the south panel recites 
several regulations made for the building and 
government of the new city,concluding thus :— 
‘The work was carried on with diligence, and 
London is restored, but it is uncertain whether 
with greater speed or beauty. In three years 
was completed what was supposed to be the 
business of an age.” 


The east panel contains the names of the 
Mayors during whose mayoralty the Monu- 
ment was built, which occupied from 1671 
to 1677. 


On the front, or west panel, is carved in 
relief a spirited representation of this tragical 
scene. On the right hand is the city in flames, 
and the inhabitants in great consternation, with 
out-stretched arms, as if supplicating the as- 
sistance of Heaven. Near the horizon are the 
arms, the cap of maintenance, and other em- 
blems of the City’s grandeur, partly buried 
under the ruins; and on the ruins is a woman 
with a sword in her hand, denoting the fall and 
distress of the city. Time is represented rais- 
ing the woman in distress; and Providence, 
with his winged hand, containing an eye, is 
pointing to the clouds, from which are descend- 
ing Peace and Plenty. Towards the left hand, 
Charles II., ina Roman habit, is standing on a 
place ascended by three steps, providing for 
the safety and comfort of the citizens. There 
are three figures standing on the steps: the 
first is Liberty, holding in her hand a cap 
emblematical of the freedom given to those 
who engaged for three years in the work: 
the next is Ichnographia, with a rule and com- 
passes in one hand, and a scroll in the other: 
the last figure is bnagination, having wings on 
her head, and on the border of her garments the 
words ‘‘ Non aliunde.” Within a cell under the 
sovereign’s feei, appears Envy, endeavouring to 
renew the disaster, by blowing flames out of 
his mouth, towards the distressed city. Behind 
the king are scaffoldings, building implements, 
and labourers carrying materials for the erec- 
tion of the new Metropolis. 

Around the base of the pedestal the following 
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inscription, which was erased in the time of 
James II., was deeply re-inscribed in the reign 
of William III :—‘ This pillar was set up in 
perpetual remembrance of the most dreadful 
burning of this most Protestant city, begun 
and carried on by the treachery and malice of 
the Popish faction, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord 1666, in order 
to the carrying on their horrid plot for extir- 
pating the Protestant religion and old English 
liberty, and the introducing Papacy and sla- 
very.” 

On entering at the east side, the visiter 
finds himself at the bottom of a dark, narrow, 
spiral staircase. Looking upwards, he has an 
uninterrupted view of the whole interior of the 
column. The close and regular coils of the 
staircase give it the appearance of an immense 
long tube, around which the winding stairs 
seem, like a fringe, to line it from top to bottom, 
faintly illumined by the light from the narrow 
chinks in the wall. In ascending, the only 
thing remarkable is the tread-mill monotony 
of tramping up stairs, and occasionally looking 
over the railings to see what progress has been 
made; or to vary the scene, and if the mind 
be too great to be cramped up within a few feet 
of masonry, a peep may be had through the 
chinks of the wide world around. These open- 
ings, which are about twenty in number, and 
distributed equally throughout the column, are 
not the effects of decay, but have been left for 
the purpose of affording light and air: they 
are about a yard long, and an inch wide. The 
stairs at length open into the balcony, where, 
although scarcely at an elevation of two hun- 
dred feet, a very considerable difference in the 
temperature is perceptible,—the elevated and 
isolated position of the column freeing the 
visiter from the refracted heat of the streets 
and houses. 

The most striking object in the view, is the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, whose broad-swelling 
dome seems almost magnified by the distance ; 
or rather, it is here that one can correctly es- 
timate the size of that magnificent structure, 
from being able to compare it with others. Its 
black and portly form is strongly set off by a 
clear western horizon, and its spacious dome 
seems capacious enough to hold all the needle- 
like parish spires of the Metropolis. The gene- 
ral appearance of the houses is very remarkable. 
Looking comprehensively, but intensely, one 
might almost imagine the scene to be painted 
on a flat surface. Nothing but chimney pots 
and red-tiled roofs meet the eye, interspersed 
with the steeples of parish churches; and as 
no other part of these structures is visible, 
their spires seem placed on the tops of the 
houses. With the exception of two or three 


streets which branch off immediately at the 
foot of the column, all traces of roads and 
squares—all the scenes of human labour and 
anxiety,—all appearance of the trade, the 
wealth, the commerce of the great city, which 
now lie beneath, are entirely lost, and nothing 
is to be seen but the tops of a boundless mass 
of churches, public edifices, and human dwel- 


lings, thrown together in a very Bable of con- 
fusion. 


The most picturesque scene (if the term 
may be applied to London scenery) is up the 
river. The bridges one after another, stretching 
across the river, afford a pleasing perspective 
view,—while the numerous pleasure-boats, 
coal-barges, merchant vessels, and excursion 
steamers, give a lively and animating picture 
of the commerce and trade, pleasure and life, 
of the Metropolis. Looking below London 
Bridge, one cannot but feel gratified and sur- 
prised by the great wilderness of shipping 
which lies so huddled together, that one might 
imagine the river to be impussable. On the 
other side may be seen the Kentish hills, whose 
green tops afford a striking contrast to the 
interminable field of red tiles that stretches on 
every side. To the south-east the horizon is 


bounded by Greenwich, to the north by High- 


gate and Hampstead, which seem almost black 
on account of the thick wood with which they 
are covered, while to the west, the vision is 
lost in the smoke of the Metropolis. 


The view from the Monument cannot fail 
to gratify, alike the resident Londoner, the 
traveller, and the stranger; but especially the 
latter. It will serve to give him a more accu- 
rate idea of the extent, the general character- 
istics, and the geographical position of London, 
than could be obtained from actual peregrina- 
tions. Accustomed to view other towns and 
cities from an eminence, and able to discern 
objects far distant beyond them, he is surprised 
to find that in some parts London and its 
suburbs extend even to the horizon. 


History.—They who have employed the study of it as 
they ought, for their instruction, for the regulation of their 
private manners, and the managment of public affairs, must 
agree with me that it is the most pleasant school of wisdom. 
It is a familiarity with past ages, and an acquaintance with 
all the heroes of them. It is, if you will pardon the simili- 
tude, a perspective glass carrying your soul to a vast dis 
tance, and taking in the farthest objects of antiquity. It 
informs the understanding by the memory ; it helps us t 
judge of what will happen, by shewing us the like revolu- 
tions of former times. For mankind being the same in all 
ages, agitated by the same passions, and moved to action 
by the same interests, nothing can come to pass, but some 
precedent of the like nature has already been produced ; 9 
that having the causes before our eyes, we cannot easily be 
deceived in the effects, if we have judgment endugh but to 
draw the parallel— Dryden's Life of Plutarch. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS GUESTS. 


A TALE OF ANDERNACH. 


About sixty years ago, two Englishmen one 
day arrived at Andernach. They went to an 
obscure inn kept by a man of the name of Du 
Long. They desired to have his best apart- 
ments, spent a great deal of money, relished 
the produce of his wretched kitchen, and 
thought his adulterated wine perfectly genuine. 
From day to day Du Long supposed they 
would continue their journey, and proceed -to 
the capital ; for that they had come merely to 
see Andernach was an idea too absurd to enter 
any body’s head. But so far from continuing 
their journey, and proceeding to the capital, 
they did not even inspect what was worth see- 
ing at Andernach; for, except going out now 
and then to shoot snipes, they kept close at 


\ 


home, eating, drinking, and doing nothing, 
“They may be spies,” thought the host, “ or 
runaways, or fools. No matter, what is that 
tome? They pay honestly.” 

When he was sitting in an evening over a 
pint with his neighbour and relation, the gro- 
cer, they used to rack their brains about the 
mysterious guests. 

“They are spies,” said the grocer; ‘ one of 
them squints with his left eye.” 

“ A man may squint without being a spy,” 
rejoined the host: “I should take them for 
runaways, for they read all my newspapers, 
probably for the sake of advertisements.” 

His kinsman then assured him that all En- 
glishmen spend at least a twelfth part of their 
lives in reading newspapers. The conclusion 
to which they generally came was, that as the 
said foreigners were apparently neither spies 
nor runaways, they could not possibly be any- 
thing else than fools. Here the matter rested. 
In this opinion Du Long was still more con- 
firmed when, at the end of a few weeks, one 
of his guests, an elderly man, thus addressed 
him :—“* Landlord,” said he, “ we like your 
house; and if you will acquiesce in a certain 
whim, it is probable that we might continue 
for a long time to spend our money with you.” 

“Your honours have only to give your com- 
mands; an innkeeper is, by profession, the 
slave of all the whims that throng to him from 
all the four quarters of the globe.” 

“You have, to be sure,” continued the En- 
glishman, ‘had a prodigiously large beast 
painted on your sign; but your house is only 
afly among inns; it scarcely contains three 
tolerable rooms, and unfortunately they all 
look into the street. We are fond of rest; we 
want to sleep. Your watchman has a very 
loud voice, and the coaches roll the whole 
night along the street, so as to make the win- 


dows rattle. We wake every quarter of an 
hour to curse them, and fall asleep again to be 
again waked in another quarter of an hour. 
You must admit, my dear fellow, that this is 
enough to destroy our health and exhaust our 
patience.” 

The host shrugged his shoulders,—* How 
can it be helped ?” 

“Very easily,” replied the stranger; “ if 
you are not afraid of a little expense; in which 
we will go halves, without requiring at our 
departure the smallest compensation.” 

Du Long, whose barren field had, since the 
arrival of the Englishmen, been daily fertilized 
with a shower of guineas, promised to do all 
that lay in his power to satisfy his worthy 
guests; but he could not help the rattling of 
the coaches and bellowing of the watchman. 

“Neither is it necessary,” answered the 
stranger. ‘ Behind your: house you have a 
little garden, though you are no lover of gar- 
dening ; for except a little parsley for your 
soups, I observe nothing in it but nettles. 
The old garden wall, too, in spite of its thick- 
ness, is Just ready to tumble. Suppose you 
were to make use of this space to run up a 
little building, a sort of pleasure-house, even 
if it were to contain no more than a couple of 
rooms. It might be supported by the old wall, 
by which means a considerable part of the ex- 
pense would be spared, and the wall itself 
would be propped up. As I just now men- 
tioned, for the sake of a quiet lodging, we 
would willingly defray one half of the costs, 
and when we are gone the building will be 
yours, You will then have an additional 
couple of convenient rooms to let. If, on the 
other hand, you object to the proposal, we 
must leave you.” 

The host, however, had not the least ob- 
jection, though he thought within himself— 
“* My kinsman and I were right enough in con- 
cluding that these people were fools.” He 
immediately sent for a bricklayer; the place 
was examined, and the Englishmen described 
what they should like to have done. Joists 
and bricks were quickly brought; three light 
walls were run up, the old garden wall formed 
the fourth, from which sloped a half roof; so 
that the whole looked more like a wood-house 
than a habitation; but the strangers were satis- 
fied, and Du Long laughed in his sleeve. 
Two months thus passed in mutual content: 
the golden spring flowed abundantly, though 
the wine grew worse and worse every day. The 
two Englishmen very seldom quitted their 
lodging, where they ate, drank, and read the 
newspapers. The only thing that surprised 
the landlord of the Golden Elephant was, that 
for the sake of nocturnal repose they had built 
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a house for themselves, and that now he very 
often perceived a light the whole night through 
in their apartments. He once conjectured they 
might be coiners; but as all the money they 
spent passed through his hands, and their gui- 
neas, after a most careful examination, were 
always found to be good; his kinsman and he 
had again no other alternative than to set them 
down for fools. 

One fine day in autumn he saw them go out 
with their guns slung over their shoulders. 
They told him they were going to take the 
diversion of snipe-shooting, and took leave of 
him for three days. The three days passed, 
and so did the fourth, but the strangers did not 
make their appearance. On the fifth Du Long 
shook his head; on the sixth his kinsman 
began to shake his also; on the seventh this 
suspicious circumstance was communicated to 
the police; and on the eighth the deserted 
habitation was broken open with all the for- 
malities of law. On the table was found a 
billet, the contents of which were as follows :— 
“Dear Landlord,—Not long since we were so 
fortunate as to discover, in a chest of old 
parchments, deeds that proved that one of our 
ancestors formerly possessed at Andernach a 
large house, on the site of which three houses 
stand at present: yours is one of the three. 
When our ancestor was obliged to flee, he 
buried his gold and silver at the foot of a thick 
wall, which is still in existence. Among his 
papers we found one which afforded satisfactory 
information respecting the situation of the 
building. We immediately repaired to Ander- 
nach, and luckily found a public-house on the 
spot so interesting to us; we took lodgings in 
it, examined everything, and concerted mea- 
sures to take possession of our lawful inheri- 
tance without exciting notice. In what man- 
ner we removed all obstacles is well known to 
you. The great hole, and the empty iron 
chest, which you will find under the wall in 
our chamber, are proofs that we have been 
successful. We make you a present of the 
chest, and advise you to fill up the hole, and 
to give yourself no further concern about us; 
all enquiries will be in vain, as the names we 
went by were only assumed—Farewell.” 

The landlord of the Golden Elephant stood 
stock still, and with open mouth. His kins- 
man came; both looked at the hole, and then 
at the empty chest, and then at one another, 
and both agreed that the strangers. were not 
such fools as they had taken them for. 


Credulity.—To distrust all, and believe all, is equally bad 
and erroneous ; of the two, the safest is to distrust. For 
fear Jif it be not immoderate, puts a guard about us that does 
watch and defend us; but credulity keeps us naked, and lays 
us open toall the sly assaults of ill-intending men.— Feltham. 


MAM TOR. 


This day we are stirring betimes in order 
to ascend Mam Tor. The pride of the mom- 
ing was still on the hills, shrouding the tops 
of some, and the whole of others. Mighty 
Sol appeared much as that splendid luminary 
may be supposed to do on a foggy winter's 
morning, but perhaps more silvery ;—the ex- 
tensive scenery below, and in the distance, was 
partially obscured by densely accumulated. 
vapours, which seemed disposed to maintain 
their ground in spite of the enemy—a fastly| 
overpowering sun! We seated ourselves on a} 
bench, near Speedwell Cottage, to observe the | 
struggle. The mist was soon on the retreat, | 
and our patience most amply rewarded by the} 
highly interesting effect which a view of the 
surrounding scenery—ushered, as it were, into 
new life—simultaneously produced on our 
feelings. 


“ We beheld the day-sping rise, 
Pouring light upou our eyes;— 
Saw it drive the shades away, 
Shining forth in perfect day!” 
But the most like incantation, or magical illu- 
sion, was the mystic appearance of the bold 
and rocky pass of the Winnats; an obscurely 
deep recess, where the morning’s rays could| 
not so early reach. There, the “‘ grey tenant”, 
was evidently a close prisoner, rolling about) 
like volumes of smoke, alternately showing | 
and concealing the gigantic battlements of its | 
darksome, yet only temporary gaol. Having | 
witnessed this pleasing phenomenon, we pro-| 
ceeded by what are termed the Winnats, or 
Wind-gates ; so called from the gusts of wind| 
that often prevail. The way consists of, first, | 
a gradual, then a steep ascent between gigantic 
rocks of zigzag form, and almost perpendicular 
altitude, whose over-hanging tops seem to 
threaten immediate destruction to the wonder-| 
ing pedestrian. On gaining the higher part of} 
the pass, a wildly romantic reality pleasing to 
behold, but difficult to describe, awaited us. | 
We felt, at once, excluded from the world, in 
the midst of a second chaos, or the unexplored 
regions of “the dark obscure.” Shortly after, 
we began to ascend Mam Tor. It was half- 
past eight o’clock when we gained the highest 
part (1,300 feet); and, having the advantage 
of a clear morning, nothing could be more 
beautiful than the diversified scene around; 
more especially the rich and extensive valley 
before us! The Peak, where the castle stands, 
and which, from the village, looks so high and 
majestic, here sinks into the insignificance of 
amolehill. The Winnats, lately thought 80 
bold and stupendous, now vanish into com- 


parative nothingness. The hills around are too 
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diminutive, for more than a cursory glance ; 
even Crookston passes almost unnoticed ; and 
the mind of the delighted traveller, instead of 
being arrested by any object in particular, is 
at once deeply and solemnly impressed with 
the immensity of the vast whole! Tradition 
awards a fortification to Mam Tor, of the time 
of the Saxons! We could find nothing left 
but the grass-grown fosse, which appeared to 
have once gone entirely round, not many yards 
from the top. The broken side—which appears 
to consist of very light, dry, crumbling soil, 
wherein are shale gritstone—is constantly 
trickling down, as some are pleased to assert, 
without diminishing in size: from this cireum- 
stance, it has obtained the very significative 
cognomen of the “ Shivering Mountain.” The 
“Shivering Mountain” has evidently decreased; 
because, on the shivering side, the ancient fosse 
ends with the brink of the precipice; and, 
after losing a small portion of its extensive 
circle, from the most obvious cause, the ditch 
of the Saxons begins to resume its circular in 
due order! Kinder Scout, the highest moun- 
tain in the county, may be seen from this Tor. 
So unconscious had we been of the lapse of 
time while contemplating the beauties of this 
truly fascinating spot, that, when about to 
descend—which we did with reciprocal feelings 
of reluctance—I was surprised to find, on 
looking at my watch, that the space occupied 
in remaining up had greatly exceeded an hour. 
—Sketches in Derbyshire. 


PENCILLINGS OF PERSONS.--NO. III. 


Strolling down Market Street the other day, 
our attention was arrested by one of those 
open-air venders of spectacles who may fre- 
quently be seen, stock in hand, thrusting their 
wares on the walking public generally, but 
especially on the far-off and near-sighted portion 
ofthe community. The bustling crowd were 
too intent on their own business to interest 
themselves in that of the itinerant optician, 
and his occasional restlessness and impatience 
showed that he despaired of finding a purchaser 
in the locality he had chosen. As he eagerly 
scanned the passing multitude, a simple-look- 
ing countryman, indulging his curiosity at 
every shop window he passed, leisurely ap- 
proached. The dealer in lenses was too acute 
an observer to let the rustic move on without 
an earnest appeal on the blessings of perfect 
vision, and the imperative duty of every one 
to preserve his eyesight; and while the two 
stood wrangling over the price of a pair of green 
spectacles—the one all eloquence in their praise, 


the other doubting, yet believing—we were re- 
minded of the scene, familiar to every reader, 
where a gross of the same articles were sold to 
as unsophisticated a purchaser. The country- 
man, we presume, was speedily convinced of 
the utility of green preserves, for a bargain 
being struck, he gravely adjusted the spectacles 
on his nasal organ, and proceeded on his way. 
** Poor man!’ we exclaimed, as we bent our 
steps towards the College Library, “he is 
doomed henceforth to see things through one 
medium,” and the incident suggested a train of 
reflections on the influence which education, 
self-interest, and prejudice exert over the judg- 
ments of men. 

The countryman’s case was no solecism, for 
there are many folks in this world who, though 
standing in no need of artificial aids to preserve 
their eyesight, are still, like him, destined to see 
things through one medium. In politics, there 
is the corn law and the poor law medium, in 
church matters the voluntary medium, often in 
patriotism the popularity medium, and always 
in business the money medium. Most people, 
too, are influenced by the professional view 
they take of things—in what other speculations, 
for instance, does the diminutive omnibus driver 
who plies in Market Street indulge with respect 
to the crowd he sees coming from Piccadilly, than 
the probability of their “‘ bussing it” to Cheet- 
ham Hill, and to what other conclusion can the 
dentist arrive than that men are furnished with 
teeth only to have them extracted. When the sex- 
ton looks grave, and complains of “ bad times,” 
when the Registrars at Doctor's Commons 
affirm that “‘ there’s nothing doing,”—when the 
lawyer declares that clients are scarce,—the 
doctor that a living is less precarious than life, 
—the theatrical manager, that his ‘ occupa- 
tion’s gone,”—the publican, that “every thing 
is flat,” (his beer, of course, excepted,) and 
the pawnbroker that ‘the times are sadly 
changed,”’— how diversified the causes to which 
this general stagnation is referred, and how 
different the view each takes of its effects ! 

Indulging in such reflections as these, we 
were naturally reminded of Zachary Saunders, 
the Phrenologist, and of our unpardonable 
neglect in not having ere this exhibited his 
portrait in our Gallery of Pencillings. Like 
all great philosophers, Zachary was of a pale, 
sallow complexion, or, as he would have said 
in speaking of himself, ‘* he was of the nervo- 
bilious temperament,” for he had a supreme 
contempt for the terms ordinarily used in de- 
scribing character. In stature he was above 
mediocrity, and as his breadth was in exact 
proportion to his length, he possessed what is 
termed “‘a genteel figure.” Zachary invariably 
dressed in black; it assorted best with his 
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profession, for who ever witnessed a philoso- 
pher in black and white? As he walked along 
the streets, his arms a-kimbo, and his eyes fixed 
on the ground in abstraction, one could scarce 
doubt that he was calculating the national 
debt, or buried in some such interesting specu- 
lations. But the most distinguishing feature 
in Zachary’s character was the single medium 
through which he viewed every thing—the 
medium phrenological. Never had Gall or 
Spurzheim a more enthusiastic disciple than 
Zachary Saunders. Having first embraced 
their doctrines, and then sought for facts to 
corroborate the truth of the science, he carried 
its principles into every relation of life, applied 
it practically whenever he had an opportunity, 
and looked out on the broad world through the 
spectacles of Phrenology. It was amusing to 
watch him in family circles ;—dress, figure, 
manners, and all the exterior graces which 
charm and captivate found no sympathy in him 
—his eye was fixed on the heads of the com- 
pany—he was slily comparing their organs and 
deducing their characters; and most unfortu- 
nate was he who, incautiously turning his back 
to the philosopher, exhibited any undue protu- 
berance to his scrutinizing gaze. Should the 
nursery be left loose, and the ‘‘ masters” and 
“misses” of the family be presented to the 
company, Zachary Saunders could scarce con- 
ceal his joy at the field about to be opened for 
phrenological research ; and while others were 
fondling and dandling the juveniles—admiring 
the erect carriage of the embryo ladies, and 
the healthy looks of the future gentlemen— 
seeing a striking maternal likeness in the one, 
and a remarkable resemblance to the father in 
the other,—Zachary was patting their heads, but 
measuring their cranial developments—asking 
casual questions, but testing the truth of the 
replies by the size of the organs to which they 
referred, and reading the history of the man 
from the head of the child. It was a proud 
moment for him when an urchin was placed 
between his knees, and a knot had gathered 
round him who were willing to be enlightened. 
His eye would sparkle as he gently parted the 
hair of the little miss, and showed to his won- 
dering audience the ‘‘ map of the mind,”’ its hills 
and vallies, its boundaries and divisions— 
entering profoundly into his own views of the 
disputed organs, proving the fallacy of all 
other, and concluding by a lucid summary of 
the relative development of “ the intellectual 
faculties, moral sentiments, and animal pro- 
pensities,” in the head on which he was lec- 
turing. It was in vain you attempted to change 
the conversation by introducing any topic of 
general interest ; whatever it might be, Phre- 
nology could throw some light upon the sub- 


ject, and therefore to Phrenology you were 
forced to return—Zachary’s harp had but one 
string—he saw everything through one medium, 

But it was not in family circles only that 
Zachary rode his hobby horse,—he was a con. 
sistent, ‘‘ thorough-going” phrenologist, and 
reduced theory to practice on all possible occa. 
sions. His courtship and marriage were con- 
ducted on strictly scientific principles, for Miss 
Gregson’s cranium first attracted his attention, 
and before she became Mrs, Zachary Saunders, 
it had undergone many a critical examination, 
If a domestic servant was to be engaged,—and 
this was frequently the case in Zachary’s house, 
—written characters were useless, references 
were out of the question—an inspection of the 
head, alone decided the elligibility of the 
applicant. His children were placed under the 
care of a teacher who knew as much of the Clas. 
sics as of Chinese, but he had a fine forehead 
and an eye like an ogre’s, and their companions 
were confined to those who had “ acquisitive- 
ness small and benevolence large.” At elec- 
tions, he wisely contemned professions and 
despised pledges, but stood firm to his princi- 
ples, and boldly voted for ‘‘ the man with the 
largest head.” His doctor and his barber were 
both phrenologists, for he could trust neither 
the advice of the one nor the razor of the other 
without this assurance, and his cook was an 
humble disciple of Gall. Whenever he sat on 
an inquest his favourite science guided his de- 
cision. If the subject had dropt from a house- 
top, his caution and causation must have been 
small; if he had fallen in a fight, his combat- 
iveness must have been large; if he had taken 
away his own life, his veneration must have 
been imperceptible; and the jury were not 
suffered to disperse without a learned phreno- 
logical address. He took a lively interest in 
executions, burglars, and highway robbers, 
and would have gone any reasonable distance 
to see a thriving idiot. He practised in the 
prisons in his neighbourhood, and formed 
some affectionate ties with the interesting 
inmates, but there was more difficulty in 
getting him out than others in, and he was not 
unfrequently dragged from gaol. At theatres he 
occupied a seat in the galleries, not from 
penurious motives, but because he was better 
enabled to see the ‘Heads of the People;” 
and when he walked along the streets, the 
only shop windows he lifted his eyes to in- 
spect were those of hatters, hair-dressers, and 
figure makers. It was thus that in public 
and in private,—as a friend, a father, and 4 
philosopher,—Zachary Saunders maintained his 
character of consistency, and of seeing all 
things through one medium. 

But there is a class of men, called practical 
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jokers, who take a marvellous delight in ex- 
tinguishing gaslights, disfiguring doors, and in 
playing off sundry other amusing tricks on 
their unoffending neighbours, and Zachary’s 
enthusiasm in phrenological researches soon 
attracted their attention, and set their silly 
heads a thinking how they could, as they dra- 
matically termed it, “give him a benefit.” 
Accordingiy, one afternoon, a packet was left 
at Zachary’s house, which, on opening, he 
believed to contain a plaster of Paris cast from 
a human skull, with a polite note requesting 
Mr. Saunders to oblige “an inquirer after 
truth” by dedueing the character of the accom- 
panying head, and forwarding the same to the 
address of the writer. Zachary was overjoyed 
at this gratifying proof of the march of science, 
and felt himself highly honoured by the appeal 
to his judgment as a phrenologist. He there- 
fore at once repaired to his study, gravely 
meditated over the cast, measured the com- 
parative development of the organs, impar- 
tially weighed the good and evil propensities of 
the original, and in a few days, forwarded the 
following lucid opinion :— 

“The owner of this head will neither be 
remarkable for his acquirements nor dis- 
tinguished by his vices. His animal pro- 
pensities will be regulated and controlled by 
his intellectual faculties and moral sentiments, 
the three great regions approximating in size. 
His acquisitiveness will lead him to accu- 
mulate pictures, statues, coins, and such 
objects, but his benevolence will cause him 
to be lavish in bestowing them on others. 
Combativeness being fully developed, he will 
delight in contention, and be prone to attack, 
but his cautiousness will moderate these pro- 
pensities, and produce a degree of modesty 
and bashfulness. His self-esteem will make 
him vain and conceited, but his secretiveness 
will give him the power of concealing the 
various thoughts, feelings, and emotions, that 
may be passing in his mjnd. Veneration and 
causality are small. Inhabitiveness is large, 
and will make the person averse to all kinds 
of change, and attached to particuiar places. 
Language is remarkably deficient.” 


The reader may judge of Zachary’s mor- 
tification when in the next Number of the 
weekly paper of the town, he had the pleasure 
of perusing the correspondence and “ opinion,” 
and his name appended in full, with the 
awful announcement that the “inquirer after 
truth” had actually submitted to his judgment 
acast from a full gown SwepisH Turnip! 

Zachary is now studying Botany and the 
other acknowledged sciences. 


THE LIBRARY, 


The Moral Influence, Dangers, and Duties con- 
nected with Great Cities. By John Todd. 
London : Thomas Ward and Co, 1841. 


{Second Notice.) 


How delightful it is to turn from the chicanery, 
fraud, and consequent suspicious caution of 
modern buying and selling, to the dignified 
simplicity and candour of the venerable Abra- 
ham and the generous sons of Heth, in the 
purchase of the field of Ephron the Hittite, 
or to its counterpart in William Penn, when 
treating with the American Indians for a place 
of sojourn for himself and the pilgrim fathers 
of the west. Such instances, however, are 
but solitary cases in the desert of human his- 
tory. We pass along no further down the 
stream of time than to Abraham’s grandson 
and his sons, when we are disgusted 
with the cunning of Jacob, the trickery of 
Laban, and the sordid cruelty of the breth- 
ren of Joseph; and in proportion to the increase 
and complexity of the transactions between 
men in large cities, as compared with those of 
the Nomade tribes of Arabia, do we find moral 
obliquity, petty trickery, low cunning, and an 
awful insensibility to the claims of truth and 
justice to prevail; not, as Mr. Todd observes, 
that ‘‘ we are insensible to what is called the 
nice sense of honour in the man of business ; 
but perhaps this too often means only that he 
is punctual to meet his payments, and not to 
allow his paper to be dishonoured ; and to this 
the highest selfishness would prompt him.” 

“ Weare not initiated,” he continues, “ into the mysteries 
of trade; we can say nothing, from personal knowledge, of 
the double invoice,—the one to purchase by, and the other 
to sell by; we can speak nothing, from our own experience, 
of the ways and means of eluding or diminishing the demands 
of the custom-house ; but, at all events, we may safely say 


that the conscience of the buyer and of the seller must often 
receive shocks, terrible for their suddenness and severity. 


“ The salesman—what a task has he—if he will not use 
falschood! How is he tempted to profess that these goods 
are of the very first quelity,—that they cost him so much,— 
when neither is truc; —to say that he has held them higher 
than he now does, but he wishes to confer a personal favour 
on his customer, and therefore he offers them so low! Who 
does not know that such professions are made, till nobody 
pretends to believe them, though all are disgusted ? 


“ How then are they falsehoods, if nobody is deceived by 
them? I reply, that a lie is such, not as it is received, but 
as it is intended to be received. Otherwise, it would be almost 


impossible for some people to lie, if they could not do it till 
they were believed. 


“So the buyer pretends that he is quite indifferent whether 
he purchases or not; and the seller is quite indifferent 
whether he sells or not; and so these two indifferent men 
will contrive to meet every few hours, and throw out baits 
to each other, and yet both professing not to desire the 
trade! The purchaser decries the goods ;-—he has seen 
better, has had cheaper offered him,—can do better else- 
where; and yet, when he cannot cheapen them any further, 
to obiige the seller, he takes them! “It is naught, it is 
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naught,” saith the buyer, “and straightway goeth away and 
boasteth.” It is not for us to say how much news is manu- 
factured for particular purposes,—how many letters are con- 
veniently forgotten to be delivered, till too late to take 
advantige of the news,—how many letters are received which 
were never written; but it 7s for us to say that the man in 
business, in the great city, is awlully tempted to exaggerate 
good qnalities,—to point them out where they do not exist,— 
to conceal defects, and to gloss over imperfections, without 
recollecting that the eye of Godis upon him. If he says it 
is difficult to get along without doing sc, I reply, that this 
very difficulty constitutes his danger,—that it will be more 
difficult to bear the indignation of God for ever ; that “lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord ;” and that no apology 
will be accepted by Him. The gains of time, even if they 
were each a world, would not, in God's view, compensate 
for the sacrifice of truth in a single instance.” 


The writer devotes several chapters to the 
delineation of the dangers peculiar to young 
men in great cities, and after shewing that 
character is really all that a man needs for 
success in this life, that its foundations must 
be laid in early life, that to be valuable it must 
be slow in growth, and lastly must be based 
on religious principle, he proceeds to point 
out the temptations which particularly beset 
young men,—to be vain, to waste theif time 
in light and foolish company, corrupt reading, 
trifling amusements—to throw off parental 
restraint, to violate the sabbath, and to em- 
brace practical atheism. 


“ How are you tempted to forget that Hand which every 
morning lifts up the curtain of darkness, and meets you 
by His mercies! During all the night He has stood by 
your bed, renewing, and reviving, and recruiting your 
wearied system : that hand which keeps your reason and 
faculties all in order,—which gladdens you by his sun, 
cheers you by his moon, and warms your heart by hopes 
that embrace all that time and all that eternity can yield! 
Oh ! if you had a friend for whom you had done a thou- 
sandth part as much as God has done for you, and who 
should treat you as you treat him, neglecting and forget- 
ting you, how would you say, he is no friend,—he is a 
monster! What you owe to your God is what human 
language is unable to describe. That you were not created 
to be a tree or a beast that perisheth—that you were not 
a cripple or maimed all your days—that yours has not 
always been the unmeaning eye and the sickening laugh 
of the idiot ;—that yours was not a birth amid the dark- 
ness of heathenism ; that your body has not for years 
been mouldering in the dust of death,—that yours is not 
a lot among the outcasts from human society and human 
sympathies,—that your hopes are not all dark for this life, 
and darker still when you look beyond this life,—all is 
owing, my young friends, to the fact that you have ever 
been, and ever will be, in the hands of a God whose 
name is Love, and whose nature is infinite. And now 
will you yield to the temptations of your situation, and 
shut Him out of your heart, and mind, and thoughts, 
and try to drive the car of your destiny yourself,—neg- 
lecting the only Being who can give you to drink of the 
rivers of pleasure for evermore ?” 


With the following observations on the mas- 
ter evil of GAMBLING, our extracts must close, 
accompanied by our earnest wish that the in- 
valuable cautions and advices of the talented 
author, may be as extensively read and regarded 
as the importance of the subject, and the ability 
with which it is treated, equally merit. 

“It seems to be a part of original sin to wish to get 


money in an easier way then to earn it by the sweat of 
the brow ; and hence, wherever men, with such hearts 


as men have, congregate together, civilized or say: 
they will have the means of gambling. All large cities 
are abundantly supplied with the means and the tempta- 
tion. From the boy on his knees on the dirty side-walk 
playing marbles, up to those gorgeous houses commonly 
called “hells,” and where half a million of money js 
probably sometimes, if not often, lost in a single evening 
you may find all and every kind of implements for gaming. 
if you move in a certain sphere, you will be invited to 
the back room of the tavern, or into the corner of the 
low dancing house. If your taste is for a more athletic 
mode of gambling, you will find the bowling-alley in 
almost any direction, where you may lull the conscience 
by telling her that you are only taking that exercise 
which is very necessary. And not unlikely you will soon 
find yourself holding this dialogue on the sabbath itself, 
If you wish for a different kind, you can always find the 
room furnished with cards in abundance. If you desire 
a more bewitching species still, you will find the billiard- 
room open at all hours of the day and the night, and so 
near the halls of justice, that you must keep the windows 
down, lest by striking the balls you disturb the judges on 
the bench. If your means will allow you to go up stili 
higher in this scale of certain ruin, you have only to get 
introduced into a regular club-house, and your destiny 
is fixed. In all these places you will find companions to 
tempt and aid you, excitement to draw you on, strong 
drink to stimulate you, avarice to urge you, and the 
spirits of darkness to whisper peace to your conscience, 

“ The Bible speaks of the “ mystery of iniquity ;” and 
undoubtedly among all these mysteries, there are but 
few greater or more terrific, than the mysteries connected 
with gambling. Those who are once drawn into them 
seldom get out ; and men who have begun by staking 
thousands at a single throw, have often ended their 
career by being kicked out of a roulette gambling-hole 
for the want of a penny to pay for a pipe. There isa 
fascination about it which is wholly indescribable ; and 
young men have been known to hang round the billiard- 
table, forgetting their duties, their business, their meals, 
and their sleep, till they were stripped even of the coats 
on their backs. 


“A great painter has admirably illustrated this propen- 
sity and this passion, when he hows you the soldiers on 
the ground engaged in gambling at the very moment the 
Gecision was making that the Son of God should be put 
to death. They were too much engaged to look up, or 
take any interest in the scene ! 


“Every feeling drawn forth by this passion is the feeling 
of the damned, and no name could be more appropriate 
than the term “hell,” for these places. And iP the feet 
of any of my young friends have ever trodden these 
haunts,—if ever your hands have been polluted by hand- 
ling the instruments of the gambler, let me whisper in 
your ear, that if you are not lost for time and eternity it 
will be little less than a miracle. We would not and do 
not limit the Holy One of Israel ; but all observation and 
experience will show you, that where one victim has been 
recovered and saved, twenty, at least, are ruined for 
ever. Of the different temptations, or the hosts who act 
the stool-pigeon and the decoy-duck, or the power of the 
demon when once he has gained an entrance into your 
heart, I know next to nothing ; but I know enough to 
say, that very few who ever begin are recovered and 
saved. We know there are gamblers who live by the 
profession—who wear the finest coat, and the richest 
diamonds sparkle in their bosom, but could we see the 
poor wretches whom they have destroyed and thrown 
aside, the hearts of fathers and mothers which they have 
coolly wrung till they have hushed in death, could we 
see the victims whom they have sent to the dark world to 
curse them and their own folly, we should look upon 
these—not as men—but as awful demons, who have got 
permission to borrow human bodies, and to come up t 
earth to do a work which is too refined to be performed 
in hell! “ Oh! my soul, come not thou into their secret; 
unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united! 
Cursed be their anger, for it is fierce, and their wrath, 
for it is cruel.” 
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 BOLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG, 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT; 
OR, TWO STRINGS TO YOUR BOW. 
(By Maria Edgeworth.) 

Mr. Gresham, a Bristol merchant, who had, by honourable 
industry and economy, accumulated a considerable fortune, 
retired from business to a new house which he had built upon 
the Downs, near Clifton. Mr. Gresham, however, did not 
imagine, that a new house, alone, could make him happy : 
he did not propose to live in idleness and extravagance; for 
such a life would have been equally incompatible with his 
habits and his principles. He was fond of children, and as 
he had no sons, he determined to adopt one of his relations. 
He had two nephews, and he had invited both of them to 
his house, that he might have an opportunity of judging of 
| their dispositions, and of the habits which they had acquired. 

Hal and Benjamin, Mr. Gresham's nephews, were about 
ten years old ; they had been educated very differently: Hal 
was the son of the elder branch of the family; his father was 
agentleman who spent rather more than he could afford; 
and Hal, from the example of the servants in his father’s 
family, with whom he had passed the first years of his child- 
hood, learned to waste more of everything than he used. 
He had been told, “that gentleman should be above being 
careful and saving ;” and he had unfortunately imbibed a 
notion, that extravagance is the sign of a generous, and 
economy of an avaricious disposition. 
| Beujamin, on the contrary, had been taught habits of care 

and foresight: his father had but a very small fortune, and 
| was anxious, that his son should early learn, that economy 
| ensures independence, and sometimes puts it in the power of 
| those, who are not very rich, to be very generous. 
| The morning after these two boys arrived at their uncle's, 
| they were eager to see all the rooms in the house, Mr. 
|G ham accompanied them, and attended to their remarks 
| and exclamations. 
| “O! what an excellent motto!” exclaimed Ben, when he 
| read the following words, which were written in large char- 
acters over the chimney-piece, in his uncle's spacious 
kitchen— “WASTK NOT, WANT NOT.” 

“Waste not, want not!” repeated his cousin Hal, in rather 
a contemptuous tone ;—“ I think it looks stingy to servants ; 
and no gentleman's servants, cooks especially, would like 
to have such a mean motto always staring them in the face.” 

Ben, who was not so conversant as his cousin in the ways 
of cooks and gentlemen’s servants, made no reply to these 
observations. 

Mr. Gresham was called away whilst his nephews were 
looking at the other rooms in the house. Some time after- 
wards he heard their voices in the hall. 

“ Boys,” said he, “ what are you doing there?” 

“Nothing, sir,” said Hal; “you were called away from 
us; and we did not know which way to go.” 

“And have you nothing to do?” said Mr, Gresham. 

“No, sir, nothing,” answered Hal, in a careless tone, like 
one who was well content with the state of habitual idleness. 

“No, sir, nothing,” replied Ben, in a voice of lamentation. 

“Come,” said Mr. Gresham, “if you have nothing to do, 
lads, will you unpack these two parcels for me?” 

The two parcels were exactly alike, both of them well 
tied up with good whip cord.—Ben took his parcel to a 
table, and, after breaking off the sealing-wax, began care- 
fully to examine the knot, and then to untie it. Hal stood 
still, exactly in the spot where the parcel was put into his 
hands, and tried first at one corner, and then at another, to 
pull the string off by force: “ I wish these people wouldn't 
tie up their parcels so tight, as if they were never to be 
undone,” cried he, as he tugged at the cord ; and he pulled 
the knot closer instead of loosening it. 

_ “Ben! why, how did ye get yours undone, man ?—what's 
im your parcel ?—I wonder what is in mine. I wish I could 
get this string off—I must cut it.” 

“O, no,” said Ben, who now had undone the last knot of 
his parcel, and who drew out the length of string with ex- 
ultation, “don't cut it Hal—look what a nice cord this is, and 
yours is the same: it’s a pity to cut it; ‘Waste not, want 
not! you know.” 

“Pooh!” said Hal, “ what signifies a bit of packthread?” 


“It is whip cord,” said Ben.” 


“ Well, whip-cord! what signifies a bit of whip-cord ? you 
can get a bit of whip-cord twice as long as that for two- 
pence; and who cares for twopence! NotI, for one! so 
here it goes,” cried Hal, drawing out his knife ; and he cut 
the cord, precipitately, in sundry places. 

“Lads! have you undone the parcels for me?” said Mr. 
Gresham, opening the parlour-door as he spoke. 

“ Yes, sir,” cried Hal; and he dragged off his half-cut, 
half-entangled string—“ here's the parcel.” 

“ And here's my parcel, uncle; and here's the string,” 
said Ben. “You may keep the string for your pains,” 
said Mr. Gresham. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Ben: “ what an excellent whip- 
cord it is !” 

“And you, Hal,” continued Mr. Gresham, “ you may 
keep your string too, if it will be of any use to you.” 

“ It will be of no use to me, thank you, sir,” said Hal. 

“No, I am afraid not, if this be it,” said his uncle, taking 
up the jagged, knotted remains of Hal's cord. 

A few days after this, Mr. Gresham gave to each of his 
nephews a new top. 

“ But how is this ?” said Hal; “these tops have no strings ; 
what shall we do for strings ?” 

“T have a string that will do very well for mine,” said 
Ben ; and he pulled out of his pocket the fine, long, smooth 
string, which had tied up the parcel. With this he soon 
set up his top, which spun admirably well. 

“O, how I wish I had but a string!" said Hal: “ What 
shall I do for a string?"—I'll tell you what; I can use the 
string that goes round my hat!” 

“ But then,” said Ben, “ what will you do for a hat-band?” 

“Tll manage to do without one,” said Hal: and he took 
the string off his hat for his top.—It soon was worn through ; 
and he split his top by driving the peg too tightly into it. 
His cousin Ben let him set up his the next day: but Hal 
was not more fortunate or more careful when he meddled 
with other people's things than when he managed his own. 
He had scarcely played half an hour before he split it, by 
driving in the peg too violently. 

Ben bore this misfortune with good }humour—* Come,” 
said he, “ it can’t be helped : but give me thea string, because 
that may still be of use for something else.” 

It happened some time afterwards, that a lady, who had 
been intimately acquainted with Hal's mother at Bath, that 
is to say, who had frequently met her at the card-table dur- 
ing the winter, now arrived at Clifton. She was informed 
by his mother, that Hal was at Mr. Gresham s: and her sons, 
who were friends of his, came to see him, and invited him 
to spend the next day with them. 

Hal joyfully accepted the invitation. He was always 
glad to go out to dine, because it gave him something to do, 
something to think of, or, at least, something to say,—Be- 
sides this, he had been educated to think it was a fine thing 
to visit fine people: and lady Diana Sweepstakes, (for that 
was the name of his mother's acquaintance,) was a very fine 
lady ; and her two sons intended to be very great gentlemen. 

He was in a prodigous hurry when these young gentle- 
men knocked at his uncle's door the next day ; but just as he 
got to the hall door, little Patty called to him from the top 
of the stairs, and told him, that he had dropped his pocket 
handkerchief. 

“ Pick it up, then, and bring it to me quick, can't you, 
child,” cried Hal. “ for lady Di's sons are waiting for me?” 

Little Patty did not know any thing about lady Di's sons; 
but as she was very good-natured, and saw that her cousin 
Hal was, for some reason or other, in a desperate hurry, she 
ran down stairs as fast as she possibly could, towards the 
landing-place, where the handkerchiet lay ;—but, alas! be- 
fore she reached the handkerchief, she fell, rolling down a 
whole flight of stairs, and, when her fall was at last stopped 
by the landing-place, she did not cry, but she writhed, as if 
she was in great pain. 

“ Where are you hurt, my love?” said Mr. Gresham, who 
came instantly, on hearing the noise of some one falling 
down stairs. 

“ Where are you hurt, my dear?” 

“Here, papa,” said the little girl, touching her ancle, 
which she had decently covered with her gown: “I believe 
I am hurt here, but not much,’ added she trying to rise ; 
“only it hurts me when I move.” 

(To be continued. } 
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Poetry. 


REMONSTRANCE WITH THE SNAILS. 


Ye little Snails, 
With slippery tails, 
Who noislessly travel 
Along this gravel, 
By a silvery path of slime unsightly, 
I learn you visit my pea-rows nightly 
Felonious your visit, I guess! 
And I give you-this warning, 
That, every morning, 
I'll strictly examine the pods; 
Andif one I hit on, 
With slaver or spit on, 
Your next meal will be with the gods. 


I own you're a very ancient race, 
And Greece and Babylon were amid ; 
You have tenanted many a royal dome, 
And dwelt in the oldest pyramid ; 
The source of the Nile!—Ch! you have been there! 
In the ark was your floodless bed ; 
On the moonless night of Marathon 
You crawl'd o'er the mighty dead; 
But still, though I reverence your ancestries, 
I don’t see why you should nibble my peas. 


The meadows are yours—the hedge-row and brook, 
You may bathe in their dews at morn; 

By the aged sea you may sound your shells, 
On the mountain erect your horn ; 

The fruits and the flowers are your rightful dowers, 
Then why—in the name of wonder— 

Should my six pea-rows be the only cause 
To excite your midnight plunder? 


I have never disturbed your slender shells, 
You have hung round my aged walk ; 
And each might have sat, till he died in his fat, 
Beneath his own cabbage-stalk : 
But now you must fly from the soil of your sires, 
Then put on your liveliest crawl, 
And think of your poor little snails at home, 
Now orphans or emigrants all. 
Utensils domestic, and civil, and social. 
I give you an evening to pack up: (flight, 
But if the moon of this night does not rise on your 
To-morrow I'll hang each man Jack up. 
You'll think of my peas and your thievish tricks, 
With tears of slime when crossing the Styx. 


Postscript. 


If darkness should not let thee read this, 
Furtive Snail, 

Go ask thy friend, the Glow-worm, 
For his tail. 


NapoLeon.—During the consulate of Na- 
poleon, in 1803, when he was residing at 
Brussels, he was accosted by a soldier covered 
with rags, who, after the usual military salute, 
said, ‘Good morning, General.” The consul 
looked at him with surprise, and demanded, 
“Whence come you,;~my bold fellow?”—* I 
come,” he said, “to inquire~if these clothes 
(showing his tatters) are fit for a soldier who 
has served his country for thirty-six years?” 
Napoleon reflected an instant, and then, with 


that kindness and tact so peculiar to him, said, 
‘I will give you new apparel, though I do it 
with regret.’’—* With regret, General !”—“Yes, 
with regret, for, in covering you with new 
garments, I shall hide an honourable scar 
which I pereeive on your breast.” Napoleon 
ordered him to be equipped, and settled on 
him a pension of one hundred crowns.—Athen- 


A miser having lost a hundred pounds, 
promised ten pounds reward to any one who 
would bring it him. An honest poor man, who 
found it, brought it to the old gentleman, de- 
manding ten pounds; but the miser, to baffle 
him, alleged there were a hundred and ten 
pounds in the bag when lost: the poor old 
man, however, was advised to sue for the 
money ; and when the cause came to be tried, 
it appearing that the seal had not been broken, 
nor the bag ripped, the judge said to the de- 
fendant’s counsel, ‘‘ The bag you lost had an 
hundred and ten pounds in it, you say ?”— 
“‘ Yes, my Lord,” says he; “‘ Then,” replied the 
judge, ‘“‘ according to the evidence given in 
court, this cannot be your money, for here 
were only a hundred pounds; therefore the 
plaintiff must keep it until the true owner ap- 
pears.” 


A judge going the circuits, on a trial of some 
consequence, among many other witnesses, 
examined a poor simple countryman; and 
after having put many questions to him, ina 
very austere and haughty manner, asked the 
following :—‘‘ Now, Sir, pray answer me ; I de- 
sire you will tell me whether you were born in 
wedlock ?”” To which the countryman inno- 
cently replied, ‘In wedlock, zur; no, I was 
born in Yorkshire.” The judge was so con- 
fused at the reply, that he knew not how to 
proceed, but ordered the witness to withdraw 
immediately. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. L., in our next. 
Ricardus.—We have read Bishop Heber’s works. 
Has J. M. perused our twelfth Number ? 
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